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REFLECTIONS ON THE WISDOM, POWER AND 

GOODNEss OF THE UNIVERSAL PARENT. 

" | BY BENJAMIN HALLOWBLL. 
“ti (Concluded from page 356.) 

All the foregoing facts and considerations 
become, when incorporated as they are in my 
constitution, the foundation for a true and sub- 
stantial faith in God and his providence. We 
cannot have faith at will: there must be a 
basis for it. It is a truth, that “by grace are 
we saved, through faith, and that not of our- 
selves ; it is the gift of God.” But the gift of 
faith must harmonize with our consciousness, 
or we cannot receive it. These facts and con- 
siderations, manifesting His love, mercy, kind- 
ness and care over every thing, and all sen- 
tient existences we any where see or know of, 
give us ground for faith to believe that He 
will do as much for us, and that we will be 
able to receive his saving grace, which con- 
sists of a knowledge of His will, an injunction 
to obey it, and ability to perform it. Here is 
the whole matter: Obedience to the manifested 
will of God. “The grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all 
men, teaching them that, denying ungodliness | 
and the world’s lusts, they should live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world.” 
All this beautifully harmonizes. This saving 
grace being the manifest imparting of a clear | 
knowledge of the will otf God, accompanied 
by an injunction to obey it, and an ability to 
fulfil all its requirements. Nevertheless, no | 
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one will experience the benefits of this saving 
grace, or know salvation, who does not com- 
ply with his part, by strict watchfulness, and 
yielding faithful obedience to every manifested 
duty. 

ion I have noted these things as they have 
presented while writing, and as they and a 
vast variety of corresponding beliefs exist 
abidingly in my consciousness, constituting a 
part of myself as an accountable being, it 
would be impossible that I could be without 
them and be myself. 

The impress arising from the facts and con- 
siderations of the immediate presence of God 
in every thing, of His infinite power, wisdom,. 
love, mercy, truth and justice, and the evi- 
dence of the exercise of these attributes where- 
ever they are required,—first in organic mat- 
ter, causing it to assume all the variations. 
adapting it to His multiplied purposes and; 
the most wise and benevolent ends; then in 
the vegetable kingdom, where there are higher: 
and stronger evidences of all these, and still 
higher and stronger in the animal,—becomes 
in me the foundation of an unshaken faith. 
that He is equally as kind, to say the least, 
to His last, highest and noblest work, Man, 
and that He will guide and care. for him, for 
the fulfilment of all the purposes of his being, 
as simply, as unceasingly, and as pertectly, as 
He does any other animals, on the simple 
condition of man’s being obedient to. what. is. 
manifested to him. 
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‘God marks the bounds which Winter may not 


ass, 
And blunts his pointed fury: In its case, 
Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ 
Uninjur’d, with inimitable art ; 
And ere one flow’ry season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 
From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 
Is Nature’s progress, when she lectufes man 
In heavenly Truth; evincing, as she makes 
The grand transition, that there lives and works 
A soal in a'l things, and that Soul is God. 
Happy, who walks with Him! whom what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautifal or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade, that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 
His presence, who made all so fair, perceived 
Makes all still fairer. As with Him no scene 
Is dreary, so with Him all seasons please.*’ 
Cowper. 
Man being endowed with a higher capacity, 
he is capable of a higher inspiration and reve- 
lation ;—that is, of recognizing and giving a 
more elevated and more Divine interpretation 
to the spiritual impressions made upon his 
consciousness ; and as he is faithfully obedient 
to these manifestations, his spiritual concep- 
tions become more and more quickened and 
pure, till he becomes able to comprehend, and 
does comprehend, the whole mind and will of 
God concerning him, and to be clothed with 
{or led by] the Spirit of God. Every thing 
needful for him to know is clearly manifested 
to him. 
From the wisdom, justice and goodness of 
God, it is incontrovertibly deduced, and all 
experience confirms the truth, that ever 
duty required of man is made clearly mani- 
fest te him through his consciousness, by the 
Light ef God, or Spirit of Truth, as he is 
watchful and faithful ; and this manifestation 
is always accompanied by ability to fulfil 
every requisition. In what particular way 
this ability may be furnished, is a matter of 
no consideration whatever. The fact of its 
:existence ,is the great point. It is a “ good 
gift,” and we therefore know it comes from 
God, the alope Source of Good; and we are 
called upon by gratitude to. give Him the 
glory, honor and thanks which are His due. 
The Scriptures are full of testimony to the 
itruth of thia great point, although sometimes 
in figurative language. It was preached to 
Adam before he transgressed, and repeated to 
‘Cain and to every intelligent member of the 
-human family since to the present day. “It 
is shown unto thee, oh man, what is good, 
and what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” “Thou wilt 
keep that man in perfect peace whose heart is 
staid on Thee, because he érusteth in Thee.” 
The whole of the incomparable Sermon on the 


Mount recognizes and sustains the same glo- 
rious truth. It is incontrovertible. 

Much, however, as I love and value the 
Scriptures, and great as has been, and still is, 
the comfort I derive from them, any portion 
or interpretation of them which does not har- 
monize with this reveréntial consciousness of 
Deity and His attributes, which is impressed, 
as I believe, by God Himself upon my spir- 
itual being, is of no moment, or value, or con- 
sideration to me whatever. I see portrayed in 
the Scriptures, as the experience of holy men 
of old, and particularly of the blessed Jesus, 
evidences of the truth of the highest convic- 
tions or conceptions which have been revealed 
to my consciousness, in corresponding truths 
and convictions there recorded. The other 
parts I leave, as not needed by me, and giving 
me no concern whatever. This I regard as 
fulfilling the wise and comprehensive injunc- 
tion of Geo. Fox to “ Mind the Light.” 

Every appetite, every desire, every affec- 
tion, and every capacity for enjoyment with 
which we are endowed, is good in itself—is a 
good gift of a wise Providence; but it requires 
to be kept under the regulating and restrain- 
ing influence of the same wise and good Provi- 
dence, shown us by the illuminations of His 
Spirit. The possession of any faculty or 
talent is God’s permission to occupy it; but 
always in harmony with His requirements. 
He must be held pre-eminent in all things. 
His will must be our delight. The heart must 
be kept watchfully devoted to Him. His 
language, which must be obeyed in order to 


Y | know peace, is, to every one, “ My son, or m 


daughter, give Me thy heart.” With obedi- 
ence to this request, a harmonious condition 
of consciousness is constantly maintained, 
which is the “ peace” that attends “ the work 
of righteousness.” In watchful attention to 
this consciousness is the voice heard, saying, 
“ This is the way, walk thou in it,” when we 
turn to the right hand, or when we would 
turn to the left. 

When any gratification becomes too en- 
grossing, so as to interfere with other duties, 
injure the health or usefulness, or disturb the 
harmonious cundition of our consciousness in 
any manner, it should be immediately relin- 
quished ; and if we heed our consciousness, 
and it is in a healthy condition, we shall al- 
ways find that an intelligent demand for this 
relinquishment is there made. 

All that is needed in order to please God 
and obtain salvation is humbly and faithfully 
to live up, day by day, to the higher convic- 
tions of right and duty, as manifested to our 
watchful consciousness. When man becomes 
as passively obedient to the Divine impres- 
sions on his consciousness as other animals are 
to their instincts, he will be as certainly and 
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unerringly led as they are. He will be pre- 
served, not only from all sin, but from all 
evtl, as Noah and Lot were; that is, from 
every thing which would not be best for him, 
or in accordance with the Divine will and 
purposes in regard to him, spiritually and 
physically ; for, in a state of obedience, being 
endowed with the capacity of a sensitive en- 
lightened consciousness, a disturbance would 
exist, and be immediately perceived, in every 
condition or position which was not in har- 
mony with the Divine Mind, or in any man- 
nce not safe and best for him; and he would 
be favored not to know peace until in a place 
of safety, Thus is the arm of the Almighty 
always round about them that love Him and 
who put their trust in Him: they are always 
in Hts keeping, and always safe. To him, 
and to His justice, goodness, love and mercy, 
_ as I have before asserted, I am favored to feel 

erfectly willing to trust myself—my all—in 
ife and in death. 

One other subject presents, which has been 
partially touched upon, but I will explain 
my meaning more fully. 

A religion is needed among men in which 
they can have a basis for their faith. They 
manifestly are becoming more and more dis- 
satisfied with an educational, traditional, or 
Scriptural faith, which is all that is proposed 
tothem. It does not and cannot satisfy an 
enlightened soul. Neither can we have faith 
at will, or of ourselves: it is the gift of God; 
and He always bestows it in harmony with 
His nature and with existing realities. He 
does not inspire us with a faith which posi- 
tively contradicts our reason, such as to be- 
lieve we are somewhere else than where we 
know we are. It is impossible. True reli- 
gion must be simple;—it must be plain, it 
must be reasonable, and it must admit of 
being tested by consciousness as a basis of 
true faith. In all other departments in which 
belief is required, experimental evidence is 
attainable by enlightened research, to attest 
its truth wherever any doubt may exist; and 
certainly this cannot be less the case, nor is it, in 
the highest of all concernments, those which af- 
fect the welfare and eternal interests of thesoul. 

Spiritual influences and instincts are no 
less realities and powers than any which come 
under the cognizance of the external senses. 
No force is superior to spirit-force. All 
the great powers in the universe, producing 
the great round of mighty influences, since 
their Author and Controller is a Spirit, 
are spirit in action, or spirit-forces. The 
Spirit of God is a power, and all His at- 
tributes are spirit-forces, the full and vast 
efficiency of which few (comparatively) know, 
because few believe for want of a living faith 
which possesses a true foundation. 
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Nothing is knewn to us by its abstract, in- 
herent nature. Matter is known to us by its 
properties alone: its inherent or abstract 
nature is wholly concealed. So it is with at- 
traction. The same is true of Heat, Light, 
Electricity, Magnetism:—everything with 
which we are acquainted: they are known 
only by their properties, qualities, capacities 
of influencing and being influenced, and 
affect those senses through which we hold 
communication with the external world, thus 
revealing themselves to us. 

Speaking with deep, heartfelt reverence, 
the corresponding fact exists in relation to 
Deity. He is known to us only by His at- 
tributes. But then we reverence, love, and 
adore Him as the embodiment of these at- 
tributes—the Giver of all good. He reveals 
Himself through these attributes, by impres- 
sing them upon the soul, and thereby impart- 
ing to it their nature. Asan instance: He 
imparts the impress of truth to the soul, 
which brings it into a knowledge of truth, 
and of course so far to know God; and with 
this knowledge of truth He imparts also an 
intelligent admonition to obey all its require- 
ments, or to act in harmony with its nature, 
at the same time affording conscious requisite 
abilisy to obey the injunction. Through 
willing obedience to these manifestations, the 
spiritual perceptions become more and more 
refined and acute; the field widens in which 
the ramifications of the principle of truth ex- 
tends its influences through the correspond- 
ingly increased delicacy of the sensitiveness 
of the Divine perceptions in the soul, until, 
so far as it respects truth, it approaches nearer 
and nearer the Divine Nature. This obedience 
to truth, through the Power which accom- 
panies its impress, and is thus made known 
to the soul, saves it from all departure from 
it, and from all the consequences which flow 
from every form of a departure from it, and 
hence such soul has experienced true salva- 
tion, and knows the power and grace of God 
whereby it was saved. 

And the same Saving Power is a Redeeming 
Power; sothat when one who has departed from 
the government of truth comes humbly and 
faithfully to yield obedience to its influence 
upon his soul in all things, he is brought back 
again into the Divine harmony and favor :— 
he has thus experienced redemption from sin 
through the grace and power of God, and 
knows salvation, and that his Saviour and 
Reedeemer liveth :—the Wisdom of God and 
the Power of God. 

As it is with Truth, so is it with all 
the attributes of Deity, Love, Mercy, 
Justice, Purity, Holiness, and every one of 
the Divine attributes by which the soul 
is capable of being impressed or influenced 
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It is the same with all of them. By the im- 

ress of the Spirit of God upon it the soul is 
Caanighs into their nature, and is thus made 
to know them, and consequently to know God ; 
and the knowledge of them is accompanied 
by an injunction to obey them, and ability to 
do so always; and by strict obedience to all 
their dictates the sensibilities of the soul be- 
come more and more refined ; the sphere of 
their influence is enlarged; the soul, besides 
experiencing all the positive joys they impart, 
is saved from the consequences of every form 
of adeparture from them, or is redeemed 
through repentance, and a return to obedience 
when it has departed, and has thus experienced 
true salVation and redemption through the 
mercy, grace, and power of God. 

A person whose soul is thus circumstanced, 
living up humbly, reverently and faithfully, 
day by day, to his highest conceptions of the 
requirements of all those attributes, or to the 
most pure and elevated interpretation which 
he can give to the impressions of them upon 
his consciousness, is clothed with or governed 
by the attributes of God ; he is a manifestation 
of God, or “God manifest” in man; he is 
Pe by the Spirit of God,’—he is “a son of 

od ” 


All this is to be learned, experiencedy and 
practiced within, by careful and constant at- 
tention to our individual consciousness, which 
has its laws of disturbances and influences, 
and its capacities for discipline, regulation, 
advancement, and purification. And it is to 
this great field of labor we must look for 
spiritual and religious advancement in the 
human family. And this, as I understand it, 
is the doctrine of Friends, or true Quakerism ; 
all being embraced in the comprehensive in- 
junction of George Fox to which I have pre- 
viously referred, “ Mind the Light ;” or the 
still more concise one of the blessed Jesus, 
“ Watch.” 

I shall close with the solemn prayer of 
Thomas & Kempis, which I can truly say 
contains the sincere and earnest cravings of 
my heart also. “Oh God! who art the Truth! 
make me one with Thee in everlasting love! 
I am oftimes weary of reading, and weary of 
hearing, [and weary of writing]: In Thee 
alone is the sum of my desire! Let every 
teacher be silent! Let the whole creation be 
dumb before Thee: and do Thou only speak 


unto my soul !” 





** Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower, 
That grew in Paradise, and the first that died, 
Has rarely flourished since in mortal soil. 
It is so frail, so delicate a thing— 
Tis gone, if it but look upon itself; 
And she who ventures to believe it her’s, 
Proves by that single thought she has it not.’’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘*Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.’’ 


To the Editors:—In the 16th number of | 


your present volume, 8. K. E. asks if those 
who cannot conscientiously take an oath, can 
consistently administer one to others, I could 
at once have said no to this inquiry, but, be- 
ing in such matters only an observer, I pre- 
ferred waiting for an answer from some one 
who had occupied a position which would en- 
able him to give a reply based upon experience, 
I have therefore looked with interest each 
week for some notice of the inquiry, and was 
gratified by the remarks of M., on page 325. 

In refering to the “administration of oaths,” 
as brought into view by S. K. E., M. simply 
gives his experience, by which those who are 
similarly situated may be instructed, and also 
encouraged to be faithful to the secret impres- 
sions of duty with which they may be favored, 
and against which they may, perhaps, now be 
striving. 

The writer of the first article says his at- 
tention was called to this subject by some of 
his young friends, whose official duty it is to 
administer an oath, as prescribed by law. Can 
we not perceive that the “Swift Witness for 
Truth” is working in the minds of these young 
men, who, if they will examine into the feel- 
ing which prompted the inquiry, and heed the 
restrictions which may be placed upon them, 
will find their yea must be yea, and their nay, 
nay, and that whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil. They will no longer be doubt- 
ful as to the propriety of being accessory to 
this evil in others. 

There are in the annals of our religious 
Society some interesting accounts of highly- 
gifted men, who had selected the profession of 
law as the one for them to pursue, but, find- 
ing that some things connected with their 
official duties conflicted with the sense of 
right that was secretly impressed upon their 
minds, they relinquished all their prospective 
worldly honors and emoluments, and became 
consistent and useful members of the Society 
of Friends. An OBSERVER. 

7th mo., 1869. 





MENTAL FORCE. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR. 

There is a quality in human nature, or per- 
haps a combination of qualities, which we are 
accustomed to designate as mental force. It 
marks the man of power, and to a large ex- 
tent explains his history. It is that in him 
= Is the source of what proceeds from 

im. 

This force evidently does not consist merely 
in the presence of good ideas, or the posses- 
sion of good feelings, since many men have 
both, without anything like a proportionate 
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degree of force. Their ideas and feelings never 
connect themselves with any effective displays 
of human power. They are feeble men, 
easily discouraged and easily jostled from 
their course. 

What, then, is this force? Its most char- 
acteristic feature is expressed by the term 
DECISION, by which we mean a resolute and 
determined purpose—a concentrated, earnest, 
and energetic WILL, prompt in action, fixed 
in position, and intensely impulsive and per- 
sistent in execution. Those who haye beeu 
distinguished as men of great force have given 
unmistakable evidence of a corresponding 
strength of will. This is their radical ele- 
ment. Add to this large comprehension, and 
also a set of circumstances suitable to task 
and develop their whole power, and such men 
are quite sure to make their mark upon the 
world. 

The body as the physical organism of ac- 
tion, when placed under the government of 
such a commander, is worth four times as 
much as it would be if crippled and enfeebled 
by a lanzuid and lifeless will. It will be 
made to do all it can do. The intellectual 
powers will be strung up to a high degree of 
tension, finding their luxury in the tasks of 
life, and demanding those tasks to keep them 
contented and quiet. Faith in one’s self, com- 
bined with self-reliance, and originality, and 
inventiveness in the modes of action, qualifies 
the man of force to confront and overcome 
difficulties. He does not frighten his capaci- 
ties or debilitate his energies with the timidi- 
ties of doubt. He has real pluck. He can 
“fight it out on this line all summer.” He 
never croaks over possible failure, and never 
expects it. Success is his watchword. Can- 
not is a term not to be found in his mental 
lexicography. JI can and I will—these are 
the words most natural to his lips. 

History abundantly testifies to the immense 
power of such men in the social system. Oth- 
ers feel their presence, and borrow from them 
a large part of their inspiration. Who are 
the persons that start and regulate the move- 
ments of human society ; turn the currents of 
public opinion ; stimulate the enterprise and 
wake up the activity of others; project and 
perseveringly pursue needed reforms among 
men ; and, in fact, carry the world upon their 
shoulders? Who are the men that are felt 
‘on earth as a living force in human affairs? 
Who are the actors that bring to pass great 
results, and in critical periods embody the 
whole philosophy of an epoch in their own 
personal history? They are not simply your 
men of mere thought—your library men, who 
know how to spout Greek and Latin; but 
they are men of intense executive power—that 
kind of power which gives social life and ac- 





tivity to their thoughts. This is their dis- 
tinctive characteristic. Their ideas are work- 
ing ideas, and they are always sure to make 
them work. He who has this power in him 
has a grand outfit for the practical business 
of life. His intellectual capacities may be 
comparatively moderate, yet he will make 
them do their best, and angels can do no 
more. Human life is so constituted that 
force is needed everywhere and by every man. . 
A common day laborer wants a certain de- 
gree of this quality with which to drive his 
muscles. The young man who is just starting 
out in the world, and has his own future to 
make, must have this quality, or life will be 
to him a failure. The merchant must stand 
behind his business, and press it forward with 
a steady and powerful hand. The scholar 
must hold his powers sternly to their task. 
The commander of armies must have his 
plan, and then he must have an energy of 
will commensurate with the plan. The re- 
former must-be strong in himself, or he will 
never properly do his work. The Christian, 
alike in the culture of his own heart and in 
his labor for others, whether acting as a 
preacher of the Gospel or in the most private 
walks of life, needs to be a man of persistent 
and steady will. God, indeed, has so arranged 
the whole system of things that this type of 
will is a cardinai desideratum to every man, 
in every sphere, and fer every good purpose. 
This force, though in part a gift of Nature, 
like all other things pertaining to humanity, 
is also in part a matter of discipline and cul- 
ture. Men can, if they will, whip up their 
powers and habituate them to the law of in- 
tense action; or they can fall into the habit 
of a torpid and inefficient mode of life, dodg- 
ing its proper work, and contenting them- 
selves with indolence and inactivity. No 
mind is so badly constituted by Nature that 
it may not make large additions to what Na- 
ture gives. What a man is will depend not 
altogether upon what God made him, but in 
part, at least, upon what he chooses to make 
himself. Every one is a sort of second crea- 
tor of his own being, building upon the first 
creation, and adding to its power. Gifts and 
their use, united, hence, form the real meas- 
urement of each man’s life—not gifts alone, 
but gifts improved by the addition of use. 
To this principle mental force is no exception. 
We, hence, present the following motto for 
the reader to reduce to practice: Be right, 
and then be what you are with all your might. 
—Independent. . 
CHRISTIANITY gains more by the removal 
of degrading errors, than by armies of mis- 
sionaries, who would carry with them a cor- 
rupted form of the religion they profess. 
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BORROWING TROUBLES. 


That was sensible advice which was given 
to the young bear, puzzled to know how to 
walk. “Shall I,” said he, “move my right 
front paw first, or my left, or the two front 
paws first, or the two hind ones, or all tour at 
once, or how?” The old she-bear came to his 
relief with the advice, “ Leave off thinking 
and walk.” 

It is not uncommon for men to place them- 
selves in the predicament of the young bear ; 
to involve themselves in needless complexities, 
by trumping up imaginary difficulties, or by 
timorously looking hannnd to the future. 
There are some who appear to take pleasure 
in castiag a dismal horoscope of their lot; 
and there is no one who does not suffer, more 
or less, from dangers and perplexities, from 
trials or sorrows, which have no real existence. 

As a general thing, one who is over-anxious 
about doubtful duties, may be sure that he is 
shirking present and plain duties. It seldom 
happens that the duty of the present moment 
cannot be discerned. If that is done, it be- 
comes a torch, throwing light om the duty 
next at hand. 

In every department of life, the habit of 
borrowing trouble is found crippling action 
and sound thought. In religious experience 
it is often a hindrance. Its victim, while neg- 
lecting palpable duties, bemoans his present 
condition, and laments that he has not the 
emotion which he should like to have, and 
torments himself with doubts and fears. And 
more devout faith, would lead him to walk 
cheerfully, and step by step, his appointed 
path, and to believe that the merciful power 
which had upheld him hitherto, would shield 
him to the end.—British Friend. 





LIFE IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 

One of the most prolific sources of open 
complaint and secret discontent is the appa- 
rent inequality of the human lot in life. In 
proof of this, we are pointed to the outward 
differences so palpable to all. Wealth and 
poverty, health and sickness, education and 
ignorance, ability and feebleness, success and 
failure, certainly present very opposite ap- 
pearances ; but that they are either the fixed 
and inevitable lot of those who now possess 
them, or that they are themselves the true 
elements of life’s happiness or misery, are 
erroneous, though very prevalent ideas. The 
truth that ought ate impressed on every 
mind, and especially upon the young, both to 
prevent repining, and to animate the energies 
to their fullest capacity, is that life is what we 
make it. ‘Two men stand side by side, gazing 
ou the same scene in nature. To one, who 
has a bright and cheerful disposition, it ‘re- 
veals only beauty and gladness; while to the 


other, gloomy and sad, the whole scene is 
spread over with a leaden pall. It is our own 
state of mind that creates for us, even Nature 
herself, and paints the same scene in beauty 
or in gloom. 

Still more is our social world what we make 
itourselves. The selfish and cold-hearted will 
ever find coldness and selfishness in others ; 
the proud will be treated haughtily, the angry 
and passionate will receive rudeness and vio- 
lence, and those who dishonor themselves will 
be dishonored by others. But society, :o the 
good, the gentle, and the benevolent, is differ- 
ent. Their example wins others to similar 
virtues and develops the germs of good, which, 
though they may be hidden, yet exist in every 
heart. From a man’s estimate of society as 
a whole, we may gain a very fair knowledge 
of his own chayacter, for as he is, so -will 
others appeartohim. To the pure, all things 
are pure, because their purity, like the mag- 
net, attracts the same quality in others ; while 
the heart that is itself estranged from virtue, 
can find none elsewhere. : 

Equally true is it, that our world of cir- 
cumstances and events is what we ourselves 
make it. The luxuries of wealth, the tri- 
umphs of success, the scintillations of genius, 
and even the blessings of health, may be con- 
verted into bitter evils if the well-springs of 
nature are corrupt; while the severest trials 
and temptations can, to a pure and noble 
heart, be changed into blessings. The power 
of trial to harm us does not reside in itself, 
but in our own feebleness to resist or to en- 
dure it. Every temptation resisted purifies 
and elevates the heart, and every suffering 
rightly borne strengthens our nature. Busi- 
ngss life seems to dry up some natures, and 
lead them away from higher things; while in 
others, it creates virtuous independence, man- 
liness, and integrity. Pleasure to one proves 
a poisonous draught, while to another it is a 
healthful refreshment. Thus life is what we 
make it. It is not made up, in its intrinsic 
nature, of the material world, nor of the so- 
ciety in which we move, nor of the external 
circumstances which surround us. It is our 
own internal character that moulds and fash- 
ions all these outward things, and extracts 
from them the bitter or the sweet that best as- 
similates with itself. These outward circum- 
tances contain the essence of both happiness 
and misery—both good and evil. Happy is 
the person who can extract the sweet and 
leave the bitter—who can develop the good 
and extinguish the evil. As the chemist 
works up the elements into the desired condi- 
tion, and obtains fresh knowledge from all the 
difficulties they exhibit, so in the moral, every- 
thing externa] may be resolved into good by. 
the patient effort of man, and all that seems 
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most adverse may be so overcome or endured 
as to prove a greater blessing than the most 
7a favorable events. 

his view of life will lead us to - a juster 
estimate upon the complaints which are so rife 
among all. If life is what we make it, we 
must look within and not without, for the 
sources of discontent. We complain of soci- 
ety, of circumstances, of everything external, 
but in a most literal sense they are all what 
we make them. In proportion as we are in- 
dustrious and virtuous shall we be honored 
and rewarded ; in proportion as we are lovely, 
we shall be beloved; and even in the most 
trying situations, and the sorest trials, the 
main point as to their severity is the spirit in 
which they are received. Patient, faithful 
endeavor never results in continued unhappi- 
ness, and is never ultimately unsuccessful. 
Misery chiefly arises from insufficient effort 
and consequent ill-success. If, then, we would 
find life good, we must fill our hearts with 
goodness ; if we would have the world shine 
brightly upon us, we must kindle a light 
in our own souls, and cause it to shed a ra- 
diance on all around.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





BIRDS THE FARMER’S FRIENDS. 


An intelligent farmer boy in Illinois ob- 
served a small flock of quails commencing at 
at one side of a corn-field, taking about five 
rows regularly through the field, scratching 
and picking around every hill, then returning 
and taking another five rows, till, thinking 
they were pulling up the corn, he shot one, 
and then examined the field. On the ground 
they had been over he found but one stalk of 
corn disturbed, but in the quail’s crop he 
found one cut-worm, twenty-one striped vine- 
bugs, over a hundred chintz-bugs that he 
could distinctly count, and a mass apparently 
consisting of hundreds of chintz-bugs, but not 
one kernel of corn. During the past five 
years the quails in that vicinity have been 
decreasing, and the chintz-bugs increasing. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I have just finished the re-perusal of thy 
last favor, and as I was folding it, the lan- 
guage sweetly presented, No new thing has 
happened. The servants and handmaid of 
the Most High have had in all ages to pass 
through close provings and deep baptisms, 
not altogether so much on their own account, 
as for the sake of the church that is sadly 
kept in the wilderness. If I understand the 
dealings of Omnipotence with his children, 
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self-abasement is a sure evidence that there is 

not a trusting in humamwstrength or attain- , 
ments; and though this sentence of death in 

ourselves is grievous to the poor creature, yet 

it is so ordered that we should know for a 

certainty that no flesh can glory in any thing 

safely but in that Arm that is higher than 

Agag’s, and mightier than the mighty waves 

of the sea. We must also bear in mind sum- 

mer and winter, seed time and harvest, are all 

in the orderings of best wisdom,—that every 

change in the outward is for the good of man ; 

and though the season may be long, cold and 

seemingly dreary, (as the past has been,) 

spring is: approaching, when the time of the 

singing of birds will come, and the so@nd of the 

many gladdening notes of all the beautiful 

creation of our Father in Heaven will be 

heard in our land. Now I don’t know that 
the preceding will afford thee one ray of com- 

fort, for I have written just as my pen moved 

along without any catering. I have quite a 
desire that thou shouldst not suffer thy mind 
to dwell too much upon its own feebleness, but 
arise and shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord has arisen upon thee. 
Thou hast nothing to fear, but rather to re- 
joice evermore and in all things give thanks. 
Our late visit within your borders was cheer- 
ing to our feelings, from an evidence furnished 
that there is a living remnant, who are often 
led to plead, not only for their own lives, but 
for the lives of their people. Well these are 
as the salt of the earth which has not lost its 
savor. 

Our hearts affectionately greet dear ——. 
Her bow, I trust, will continue to abide in 
strength, and the hands be made strong even 
by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob. 





I hope our dear friend —— will see his 
way to remove from his present home very 
clearly before he decides upon it. Let him 
Jook at the advantages and disadvantages 
that will probably result to himself, wife and 
children, both as it may affect their temporal 
and spiritual welfare—always giving the lat- 
ter full weight in the decision. It is a serious 
thing to unsettle old and establish new rela- 
tions among strangers. I know temporal 
interests have great weight in the scale, (often 
too much), but He that said, “Seek first the 
kingdom of Heaven, and its righteousness, 
and all things shall be added,” will ever 
make good His promise, and if sought unto 
will point out the way, though it may be con- 
trary to what our inclination would lead to. 
He knows what is best both for us and our 
tender offspring, and to be willing to submit 
to His decision, whether it is to possess much 
or little, is the greatest wisdom, and will pro- 
duce the most solid peace to our own minds, 
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as well as real advantage to our children, and 
perhaps our children’s children. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 14, 1869. 


DIED. 

WALKER.—At her residence in Walker Town- 
ship. York Co., Pa., of heart disease, on the morn- 
ing of the 22d of Sixth mo., 1869, Lydia G. Walker, 
wife of Asahel Walker, aged 73 years ; a member of 
Warrington Meeting. Her remains were interred 
in Friends’ burial ground at Warrington, after a 
solemn meeting held in Friends’ Meeting-house. 
She gave evidence that she was prepared for her 
departure whenever it was her Heavenly Father’s 
will to take her home. 

COFFIN.—In New York, on the Mth of Eighth 
mo., 1868, Mary S. Coffin, widow of the late Alex- 
ander J. Coffin, of Poughkeepsie. Herillness, which 
she bore with Christian patience and resignation, 
was a brief but painful one. Believing her Heavenly 
Father would be with her through the valley and 
shadow of death, she feared no evil—she died as 
she had lived, full of love and Christian virtue. 
She had been made to partake deeply of the cup of 
affliction; the draught was indeed a bitter one. 
Without murmur or complaint she bowed in meek 
submission to her many deep baptisms. She pos- 
sessed toa great degree a kind and loving dispo- 
sition, ever ready to forgive the faults of any when 
she saw their errors, and to throw the mantle of 
charity over all. It may be truly said of her, she 
had passed through the waters and was not over- 
whelmed—through the fire and not consumed. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Eighth month 20th, at 3 o’clock. 
——_—»-.9g9—-———__— 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
15th, Orange, N. J., 103 A.M. 
‘¢ Junius, N.Y., 3 PM. 
- ‘¢ Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
- ‘¢ Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 
°F ss ~ Catawissa, Pa., 4 P.M. 


WILLIAM LADD. 


In the Work of Prof. T. C. Upham, entitled 
Divine Union, in the chapter on Union with 
God in the work of civil and national redemp- 
tion, is an allusion to this laborious and faith- 
ful friend of the cause of peace. It is a just 
tribute to his labors and great influence, un- 
der circumstances not peculiarly favorable; 
and is an encouragement to others to go and 
do likewise. ; 

“Some years since,” says Prof. U., “I was 
acquainted with an individual, who has now 
gone to his rest and his reward. I have refer- 
ence to the late William Ladd, the mention 
of whose name will recall cherished recollec- 
tions ‘to many hearts. In early life he fol- 
lowed the sea ;—in the course of a few years 
he became the commander of a merchant ves- 
sel, and acquired some amount of property. 
On quitting the sea, he purchased a farm in 
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the inland town of Minot, in the State of 
Maine. On reading a tract on peace, written 
by one of the former presidents of Bowdoin 
College, he was led to reflect upon the incon- 
sistency of war with the Gospel. Having en- 
joyed favorable opportunities of education be- 
fore going to sea, and being a person of a 
strong mind, he conceived the idea of putting 
an end to war throughout the world by means 
of a Congress of Nations, which should have 
power to establish an international code, and 
also a High Court of Nations. What a 
mighty project to be brought about by such 
limited agency ! 

“A few years before his death, I visited his 
retired residence. He showed me the room, 
in which he had written the numerous papers, 
and even volumes, on the subject of war. 
Walking with him in one of his beautiful 
fields, he pointed to a small cluster of trees 
at a little distance, and said, ‘It was beneath 
those trees that I solelmly consecrated myself 
in prayer to this one work of impressing upon 
the minds of men the principles of peace.’ 
For many years he spent a large portion of 
his time in going from city to city, and from 
town to town, in almost all parts of the 
United States, introducing the subject to As- 
sociations of Ministers, conversing with all 
classes of persons in relation to it, and lectur- 
ing wherever he could find an audience. I 
met with him often, and have been deeply af: 
fected with his simplicity and fixedness of 
purpose. He fully believed that God had in- 
spired within him that central idea, around 
which the labors of his life turned ; and those 
who knew him intimately could hardly fail 
to be impressed with a similar conviction. 
He corresponded with distinguished individu- 
als in Europe; and he scattered his numer- 
ous tracts and other writings on this moment- 
ous subject in all parts of the world. For 
many years the important movements of the 
American Peace Society appeared to rest upon 
him more than upon any otlier individual. 
He died ; and although he was preceded and 
has been followed by others of a kindred 
spirit, he was the means under God of giving 
an impulse to the cause of peace, which is 
felt throughout theworld. Society, penetrated 
by the great thought of universal pacification, 
seems to be brought toa stand. At Brussels, 
at Paris, at Frankfort on the Main, at Lon- 
don, we see nations, as it were, assembled in 
great Congresses, and consulting on their po- 
sition and duties, in consequence of the im- 
pulse, which God was pleased to communicate, 
in a great degree, through the labors of this 
comparatively humble individual. 

“Let us not, then, look upon the outward 
person or the outward situation. It is one of 
the attributes of God to deduce great results 
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Wherever there is faith 
in God, there is power, whatever may be the 
situation of the person who exercises it.”— 
Advocate of Peace. 





THE WAY OF THE LORD. 

A Discourse suggested by the opening of the Pa- 
cific Railroad, delivered Sixth month 20th, 
1869, by Witi1aM J. Porter. 

The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness. 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God. Every valley 
shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low: and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain. And the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together.—Jsaiah xl. 3, 4 and 5. 

The Hebrews were accustomed to make lit- 
tle or no distinction between material and 
spiritual prosperity. They regarded the one 
as the necessary basis and authentic evidence 
of the other ; and in the conditions of a per- 
fect outward civilization they found the ma- 
terials for their most glowing prophetic de- 
scriptions of the final triumphs, happiness, and 
peace that were to come to them as a relig- 
lous people, specially chosen and guided by 
God. If material prosperity were denied 
them, they regarded the denial as a retribu- 
tion for their spiritual transgressions. If ma- 
terial success were granted, it was a reward 
for their religious fidelity. Hence they had 
accepted their exile and captivity in Babylon 
as a punishment for their sins. And when 
the days of their captivity were drawing to a 
close, their prophets endeavored to inspire 
the people with the necessary enthusiasm and 
courage for returning to their native land, by 
such pictures of future prosperity and peace 
and joy as we find in the hilarious words of 
which the text is a sample. They repre- 
sented a voice crying to them out of the very 
wilderness to prepare a road for Jehovah’s 
people back to Jerusalem and Mount Zion, 
that they might rebuild there the old altars, 
and re-establish the old worship, and fulfil at 
last the old national dream of a perfect king- 
dom of God on earth. 

And they went back, a great part of them; 
and they rebuilt the temple on Mount Zion, 
and re-established the old worship, and re- 
stored the waste places. But still the fan- 
cied prosperity and peace did not come ; their 
light did not shine as they expected ; the Gen- 
tiles did not acknowledge their dominion or 
their God ; and their old dream of a perfect 
earthly kingdom was unfulfilled. Their mis- 
take was in supposing that the “ way of the 
Lord” extended only some five hundred miles 
from Babylon to Jerusalem, and that from 
Mount Zion alone, and through their nation, 
Was to be dictated the law which was to gov- 
érn all the nations of the earth. 
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And so as the dream was not fulfilled, this 
prophetic language began to receive a some- 
what larger and figurative interpretation. 
“This way,” it begam to be said, was not a 
simple road through the desert and over the 
mountains and valleys between Babylon and 
Jerusalem, but a road leading to Jerusalem 
from all quarters of the Known earth, over 
which the Messianie Prince was symbolically 
to advance to his sovereignty, and by which 
all the nations of the earth were to come and 
to acknowledge his reign. Christianity, with 
still further modification, and with some dog- 
matic interpretation, took up and developed 
the same idea. ; 

But still the dream remained unfulfilled. 
Neither Judaism nor Christianity has yet ful- 
filled it according to the prophetic expecta- 
tions. And the mistake of Christianity, as of 
Judaism, has been in the supposition that 
the kingdom of God on the earth must have 
its centre in one special spot of the earth and 
come by one special instrumentality; and 
that every “way of the Lord” must end in 
that spot, and that all the nations of the 
earth, acknowledging themselves in darkness 
and without God in the world, must come to 
that to receive their sovereign Lord and law 
and light. 

But meantime Divine Providence has been 
working by various instrumentalities to “ pre- 
pare the way of the Lord,” and make ready 
for His government on the earth, and for the 
prosperity and peace that belong to it. 
“The way of the Lord” cannot be monopo- 
lized by any one people. It cannot be wholly 
in the territory of any one nation; nor have 
its source nor its terminus in any specific na- 
tional metropolis. It belongs to no one peo- 
ple exclusively either to build it or control it ; 
nor can it be said that it is built wholly from 
religious motives, or through religious instru- 
mentalities. Anything, within moral limits, 
that helps mankind better to understand and 
to use the laws and forces of nature ; anything 
that helps to elicit and to disseminate truth ; 
anything that tends to bring the nations of 
the earth into a better acquaintance with each 
other's habits of thought and life, and toa 
better respecting of each other's rights; any- 
thing that serves to produce a spirit of larger 
toleration, charity, regard and fellowship 
among all branches of the family of man ; any- 
thing that will beget among men a purer wor- 
ship and a stronger virtue and a more practi- 
cal and substantial justice, is an effective in- 
strumentality for preparing the way of the 
Lord upon the earth, and for establishing his 
kingdom among the nations. Not only the 
specific institutions of religion and philan- 
thropy, but science and arts and letters, the 


advancing forces of modern civilization, the. 
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printing press, the free school, the great dis- 
coveries and inventions of modern times, 
democratic forms of government, commerce 
and its instrumentalities of steam and elec- 
tricity—all these are ways by which the di- 
vine sovereignty is descending upon and ex- 
tending over the earth, and a veritable human 
brotherhood is being established among men. 
Religion through its institutions cannot claim 
to do everything for God that is done for Him 
in the world. On the contrary, religion itself 
is broadened and purified and advanced by 
these other instrumentalities. Its traditions 
are sifted by historical investigation and cul- 
ture, so as to separate truth from fable ; its 
claims are so adjusted by science that, though 
the local Deity and the specific Providence 
vanish, Universal Intelligence and Infinite 
Beneficence are more solidly established ; and 
its technical differences and «livisions, whether 
dogmatic, ecclesiastic, or national, very much 
dwindle and disappear to the eye from that 
higher point of view which commands a 
comparison of all systems of faith, and 
discloses the fact that the substance of all 
systems is everywhere the same,—that all re- 
ligions, even the poorest, have positive truth, 
and that none of them, even the best, has the 
whole of truth with no alloy of error. 

Religion, therefore, as technically instituted 
cannot claim to be the exclusive revealer of 
God to man, or the exclusive appointer and 
reparer of the ways by which God estab- 
ishes his sovereignty in human society. Her 
office rather is to keep pace with advancing 
civilization, and to ennoble and consecrate it, 
by holding up before man ever higher and 
higher ideals of reverence and purity and 
love as the permanent elements of human so- 
ciety. She has no rivalry with, nor jealousy 
of, these ways and methods which are not of 
her specific appointing. Rather let her be 
swift to recognize that these, too, may be le- 
gitimate ways for the Divine Majesty to ap- 
pear, and swift to claim that they shall be 
used for the highest interests of truth and 
humanity. 

And among the instrumentalities through 
which in modern times Divine Providence is 
working out its problems and accomplishing 
its purposes in human society, none is more 

werful than that of commerce. Commerce 
is the great missionary of modern civilization ; 
and, if true to her mission, she will carry in 
her train not only material goods but mental 
and spiritual ; exchanging among the nations 
not only the products of the earth or of human 
hands, but the products of minds and souls as 
well ; and not merely joining countries by her 
modes of conveyance, and shortening the dis- 
tance between the opposite sides of the earth 
by steam and telegraph, but knitting the peo- 
























































































ple in the countries together by irdissoluble 
bonds of amity, and so shortening the space 
between the hearts of men, that, though the 
antipodes of each other, they may feel the 
warm pulsings of one blood, and discover that 
they are brothers. 
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And so commerce, when true to its provi- 


dential guidance, is the missionary of religion 
as well as of civilization. 
true to its light, that discovered this conti- 
nent of America, and opened it to civilization 
and freedom. It was commerce mainly, out- 
side of New England, that settled the conti- 
nent, and has spread over it its new life, 
Commerce has been, even with all its faults, 
a stronger missionary than Christianity in in- 
troducing a new life into India. And to-day 
commerce is opening the doors of China and 
Japan, ostensibly only for the exchanging of 
national material products, but really for the 
mingling of races, civilizations and religions, 
which have heretofore flourished very jealously 
apart, and which cannot come together with- 
out some modification of character on both 
sides. It is commerce that has pierced a path 
under the Atlantic for its electric line of 
thought, and that has nearly girded the earth 
with its magnetic wires, which now run like a 
vast nerve-system to every member of the 
great human family, instantaneously to re- 
port whatever local want may exist at any 
spot, that the defect may be at once provided 
for out of the well-filled resorvoir of the 
whole. 


It was commerce, 


And now, in this country, commerce has 


just completed, in the Pacific Railroad, an- 
other of these powerful instrnmentalities; 
whose use cannot be measured by the specific 
objects for which it has been planned and 
achieved, but only by those grander results 
which, though not directly aimed at by the 
human projectors, must nevertheless follow 
in the path of their projects, because they 
clearly are aimed at by the Infinite Projector, 
who uses man’s purposes to the accomplish- 
ment of his own. 
of road, stretching across the continent from 
ocean to ocean, through desert and over 
mountain, exalting the valleys and bringi 

low the hills, and making the crook 

straight and the rough places plain, as & 


I look upon this vast line 


veritable preparing of the way of the Lord 
across the earth, and a building in the desert 
a highway for our God. The old prophesy 
is beginning to be literally fulfilled as it has 
never been before. The voice crying in the 
wilderness has been heard—the voice of hu- 
man weakness, and want, and wretchedness, 
and desolation—and modern civilization on 
wings of steam is flying to the rescue, to 
carry to this outlying mass of human barbar- 


ism and ignorance the redeeming power of 
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knowledge and industry and virtue; and to 
knit all parts of the human family closer to- 
gether, in order that the poorer and weaker 
parts may get warmth and comfort from the 
stronger and healthier. 

Now I am not going to glorify modern 
civilization as a pure evangel. I know how 
- and sordid it is in many of its aspects. 

know how material it is. I do not think 
that it can itself alone do the work of re- 
ligion or philanthropy. I do not feel at 
all sure that its materialistic tendencies are 
not going even to demoralize it to such an ex- 
tent, that there wi!l be a general moral crash 
and intellectual eclipse—a period of mental 
and moral disaster, comparable to the dark 
ages, as the legitimate result of this material- 
istic philosophy and practice—before human- 
ity can be brought to see the true relations of 
material prosperity to the real prosperity of 
the race, and this modern civilization, that 
rests now so exclusively on science and art 
and craft of hands, can be made to yield its 
rich fruit of mental and Spiritual blessings for 
mankind. Nor am I Zing to glorify the 
American people in particular for this par- 
ticular achievement of the Pacific Railroad. 
The road, perhaps, is little to boast of in 
itself. That it has been built so rapidly may 
be not so much to our glory as to our shame. 
American haste has doubtless made waste in 
this matter as in Many others. And we 
shall be fortunate if we do not pay the penalty 
of this vice of haste in some terrible catastro- 
phe on the road before the year shall end. 

And yet, in spite of the materialistic and 
sordid tendencies of modern civilization, in 
spite of the dangers that accompany ‘it and 
of the possible gulf of disaster that threaten 
it, I believe that modern civilization carries 
with it, especially in its already enormous and 
still rapidly developing commercial activity, 
& power in behalf of international justice and 
peace and mutual comity, respect, and fellow- 
ship among all races and tribes of men, such 
as is wielded by no church or any instituted 
form of religion, or by any other agency, that 
prevails anywhere in human society to-day. 
And so of the Pacific Railroad, forming so 
important @ part in this vast chain of com- 
mercial communication that binds the na- 
tions of the earth together, in spite of the pos- 
sible financial corruption that is attached to 
it, and of the political corruption that will 
glavitate to it, and in spite of some sham 
workmanship that time and possible disaster 
to a loaded passenger train will have to cor- 
rect, I am ready to say that its opening 
marks an era, not only in the material suc- 
cess, but in the entire history of our country. 
It completes the full circle of commercial 
forces which now have perfect play in nearly 
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a direct line through all the civilized and 
productive nations around the globe. And so 
it emancipates, and brings into contact and 
action upon each other, social forces and 
ethnic forces that have long been held apart 
by the barriers of ocean and mountain. It 
supplies, therefore, the one defect which has 
always been wanting to make this continent 
really the “new world.” Heretofore we have 
been little more than a modified repetition of 
Europe. The elements of our civilization 
have all come from the Western nations of 
the old continent; and so our civilization 
has been essentially European, though in 
somewhat freer form. But now we have ex- 
tended a hall across our national mansion to 
our Pacific door, and have opened that to the 
oldest existing civilization of the world; and 
China is already landing her population at 
our doorstep, and accepting our hospitality. 
India, with her venerable traditions and re- 
ligion and literature, is but a little way be- 
hind her. So now we have completed in 
this country the circuit of a new magnetic 
current, running through all populations and 
races and bloods, and joining the oldest por- 
tion of the world to the newest, and the most 
ancient civilization to the most modern, and 
we stand grasping both poles of the battery, 
ready to be charged with whatsoever new na- 
tional force of intelligence and temperament 
shall be developed from this junction of civil- 
izations and races and religions and modes of 
thought and life so various and opposite. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
The *‘ Sky Railway’’ in Running Order. 


A visitor to the White Mountains describes 
the Mount Washington Railway in a letter to 
the Boston Journal. 

“The great wonder of the mountain region 
this year is the railroad up the side of Mount 
Washington, or the ‘sky railway,’ as some 
one has very appropriately termed it. This 
stupendous work is now entirely finished and 
in operation from the base of the mountain 
to the Tip-Top House, in front of which the 
iron horse may daily be heard snorting. What 
a sensation the Crawfords, the pioneers of the 
White Hills, would experience could they but 
return to earth, and see how modern ingenuity 
has overcome the difficulties of mountain 
traveling ; and how astonished they would be 
to witness a locomotive ploughing its way 
through the clouds toward their old haunt, 
and to hear its shrill whistle at the very sum- 
mit of the mountain! The railroad is cer- 
tainly a great triumph of engineering and 
mechanical skill. By its means Mount Wash- 
ington may be ascended as easily and as safely 
as any other railroad journey can be perform- 
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ed. A detailed description of the road and 
the mode of Pam it appeared last year. 
This means of ascending the mountain was 
invented by Mr. Sylvester Marsh, of Little- 
ton, and the road has been constructed under 
. the charge of Mr. J. J. Sanborn, a man of 

= experience and skill in this branch of 

usiness, 

_ “ The depot at the base of the mountain is 
six miles from the Falbyan place, or seven 
miles from the White Mountain House ; the 
approach to it being over an excellent turn- 
pike for this region, leading from the former 
oe where it is proposed to build another 

otel at no distant day. The turnpike runs 
along the banks of the Ammonoosuc river 

and directly by the main falls, which form a 
great point of attraction for all visitors, The 
railroad was nearly completed last year, but 
about five hundred feet remained to be laid 
this summer. Mr. Sanborn could not recom- 
mence work so soon this season as last, on ac- 
count of the severe weather. In the latter 
part of May the snow was two feet deep in the 
vicinity of the depot. Mr. Sanborn took up 
a gang of men to the summit of the moun- 
tain in June, and the remaining rails were 
laid in about three weeks. The workmen la- 
bored under many disadvantages on account 
of the winds and the cold weather, even in 
July. July 1st ice formed to the thickness 
of three inches at the Tip-Top, and July 3d 
and 4th were also quite cold. Last fall the 
work was carried on up to the 16th of Octo- 
ber, when snow fell to the depth of eighteen 
inches, and the laborers were driven off. Op- 
erations were begun in the spring of last year 
as early as May 11th. 

“Some of Mr. Hitchcock’s people drove up 
the mountain from the Glen House side on 
the 10th of last month to put the “ip- 
Top and Summit Houses in order, and ‘a 
large snow drift, thirty feet wide, had to be 
leveled before the roadway could be made 
passable. The first visitors this year are re- 
corded under date of June 11th. A snow- 
squall occurred as late as June 13th. There 
are still huge patches of snow upon the north- 
western banks of the Gulf of Mexico (on the 
slopes of Mount Clay) and upon the sides of 
some of the other mountains, as well as in the 
Tuckerman ravine, where, in the winter, it 
is said to have been piled in to the enormous 
depth of a thousand feet. The snow banks 

: will probably remain well into the dog-days. 
i “The railroad ascends the mountain in a 
tolerably straight course, following the gen- 
eral line of the old Fabyan bridle-path. The 
depot is 2,685 feet above the level of the sea, 
or 1,117 feet above the White Mountain 
House. This leaves a grade of 3,600 feet to 
be overcome, as the height of the mountain is 
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6,285 feet above the level of the sea. 
iength of the road is two miles and thirteen- 
sixteenths. 
inches to the yard, and the very lightest one 
inch to the foot. 
over ‘ Jacob’s ladder,’ the zigzag portion of 
the old bridle-path lying just above the point 
where the trees are left behind. The rail- 
road takes a generally straight line, however, 
curving slightly, only to maintain a direct 
course. The rolling stock is in a much better 
condition than it was last year. 
two locomotives now in use, and a third is 
expected from the establishment of Mr. Wal- | 
ter Aiken, at Franklin, this week or next. 


















































The 
The heaviest grade is thirteen 


A part of the course is 


There are 


These are more powerful than those in use 
last year. A new car has also been con- 


structed. 


“The locomotive pushes the car before it 
up the incline, and both run upon three rails, 
the centre one being a cog-rail. The engine 
and car are kept: upon the track by friction 
rollers under the sides of the cog rail, and 
the appliances for stopping the descent are 
ample. By means of atmospheric brakes 
either the car or engine could be sent down 
alone at any given rate of slowness ; and there 
are also hand-brakes operating with equal di- 
rectness upon the central wheels, together 
with other means of governing the machinery 
of locomotion. Every competent person who 
has examined the road and the running ma- 
chinery pronounce both as safe as they could 
possibly be made. The landing-place at the 
top of the mountain is directly in rear of the 
telegraph office, and but a few rods from the 
door of the Tip-Top House. Near the top of 
the track passes within a few feet of the rude 
monument which marks the spot where pcor 
Lizzie Bourne, of Kennebunk, Me., met her 
sad death in 1855. There are three or four 
watering stations along the road, the water 
being brought from neighboring springs, and 
also two buildings erected for the shelter of 
the workmen—one at what is termed Waum- 
bek Junction, and the other opposite the Gulf 
of Mexico. One of these buildings was bro- 
ken into last winter by the bears, who, to- 
gether with the wild cats, made sad havoc 
with a lot of provisions Mr. Sanborn had left 
there. : 


—_——_— +~0-- 
For the Children. 
PRESENT BLESSINGS. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from our way. 








——— 
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“WATCH FOR THE MORNING.” EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
BY 8. H. BROWNE. BY MARY F. DAVIS. 

Warcuer, tis dark, and thy dwelling is lonely ! We are told that at the meetings of the 
The night-lamp shines dimly, and so does thine | trustees of Cornell University this year, the 
eye: seq) ; + i . 

Thou art thinking thy portion is wretchedness only, a - f ae to = ge _— By 
Disheartened, despairing, and longiug to dic ! 9 erst questions under discussion. Dy 
Watcher, look out where the day-star is dawning |! the terms of the charter, State scholarships 
Hope in thy soul let its promise awake ; are not limited to young men, so that it is 
And, sleepless, though weary, still wait for the| possible for a young woman of proper charac- 

morning— od ; 7 ; 
Never a night but the morning shall break ! a Se " = ee if 
Wanderer, ’tis dark, and the tempest is roaring —r h be d r - h ws Oe 
Wildly above thee, and raging around ; vision has yet been ma - or the accomoda- 
Terrors and dangers their vials are pouring tion of such students. “It will be hard, 
Right on thy pathway, where quicksands abound! | says the Post, “to find convenient homes, ac- 
| ae we ’tis ena a a A cessible from the buildings ; and some think 
armiessiy o’er thee 2 orm ng shail riae :— e ® ® 
Dean yowns the chasms; 1 wets death to heststle it will be harder to secure entire freedom from 
it— , annoyance, for one or a very few young wo- 
Pass on where the valley is sloping and wide. men, In @ community of nearly six hundred 
Weeper, ’tis dark, for the Angel of Sorrow young men. : ; 
Hath spread o’er the landscape the gloom of his| Thus the way is hedged about, as it has 
wing ; always been in the best institutions of learn- 
= oo nae = ee > ——— = as ing, for the admission of women. Instead of 
0 joy to thy bosom the spring-time can bring. a4 ; ; 3s 
Weeper, despair not ; there is that can cure thee! provision having been made, in the beginning, 
Yes, e’en to the heartsick a balm can be given, for the education of our daughters side by 
A draught that shall comfort and gladness insure | side with our sons, by one who said, “[ 
__ thee ;— would found an Institution where any person 
Drink deeply, drink freely, its fount isin Heaven! | oan find instruction in any study,” girls were 
> ye oe —— and a and sighing: | Jeft out ef the account until the Institution 
o in darkness of.spirit are groping your way ; . 7 
Who are weary of hoping, and trusting, and trying : a > fairly ae ah pong oe — 
Who are sure that your midnight can never be day— ound extremely difficult to bring about 
the changes necessary to their gdmission. 
And yet here is a University which really 
marks the beginning of a new epoch in edu- 
cation. It is broad and comprehensive in its 
plan. It represents no sect, class, or theory. 


Look forth where the day-star of promise is dawn- 
ing; 
Stand fast by your duty, your God, and your right ; 
And patient and faithful thus watch for the morn- 
A man may there learn to be a tiller of the 
soil, a mechanic, or a scientist; and at the 
same time ample provision is made for classi- 
cal, esthetic, and literary discipline for such 
as choose it. As usual, women have made 
splendid donations to this institution, which 
has as yet invited no woman to share its ad- 
vantages. Miss Jenny McGraw has bestowed 
— it a chime of nine bells, and to these 
Mrs. President White has added a great bell 
of five thousand pounds. Like other Col- 
leges, it is a nucleus toward which gifts and 
endowments flow freely ; and already it has an 
extensive library, ornithological collections, 
workshops, drill-rooms, and laboratories, and 
scrip representing 990,000 acres of land. 

To young women these advantages should 
be made as free as to young men. And to 
all these is added the advantage of a moderate 
outlay for those of limited means. Several 
young men have paid their way during the 
past year by giving a portion of their time 
to industrial pursuits, and others have not ex- 
ceeded three hundred dollarsexpense. There 
are hundreds of young women, daughters of 
farmers and artizans throughout the States, 
who hopelessly aspire to just such opportuni- 


























ing 
Assured it shall bring ye both healing and light! 
—The Independent. 





NOW. 


Count not in idle dreams of bliss, 
To-morrow’s golden sand : 

Hold fast, dear heart, the precious gem 
Time drops within your hand; 

Nor let its pure and priceless wealth, 
Ungarnered, slip away, 

While you, with folded palms, weep o’er 
The lost of yesterday. 

Nor scorn its homely covering: 
Beneath it lies, be sure, 

Fresh from the good Creator’s hand, 
A diamond heavenly pure. 

Which, praying oft and fervently 
For faith that asks not sight, 

Labor and patient sacrifice ° 
Shall bring unto the light. 

So may the lustre of its beams 
Eoravish angel-eyes, 

And gild the spirit’s upward way 
To God and Paradise! E. D. 


Should things go-against you, never give 
way to debilitating depression; but be hope- 
ful, brave, courageus, careful not to waste 
in vain and unavailng regret the power you 
will need for endurance and endeavor. 
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ties for laying hold with their own ready 
hands, of the means of culture. The most 
timid and sensitive girl, thirsting for know- 
ledge, should be welcomed to those halls, in- 
stead of being made to feel that she is push- 
ing her way obtrusively to advantages to 
which she has no right to aspire! 

A mother made the following appeal to the 
Trustees of Cornell University in behalf of 
the education of her daughters as well as her 
sons; an appeal which not only they but all 
others who have charge of schools would do 
well to heed : 

“ The subject of education is to me as dear 
as life itself, as | was born with an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, and which, thank God, 
does not grow less with increasing years. 

“I cannot better express my views on this 
subject, than by giving a little of my own ex- 

rience. My father was a poor man, with a 
arge family to support, and all the education 
he could give his children was what they 
could get in a country school, and one term 
each in a New England Academy, where we 
hired a room and boarded ourselves, he pay- 
ing our tuition. My sister and myself attend- 
ed the Black River Academy, at Ludlow, 
Vermont, where one of the teachers became 
so much interested in our progress, that at the 
close of the term he ob arrangements for 
us to work for our board, and offered to be- 
come responsible for our tuition, we remunerat- 
ing him, provided circumstances rendered it 
reasonable for us to do so. We went home 
and laid the plan before our parents and 
other members of the family, and it was de- 
cided we could not go, as my mother was 
quite worn out doing the work, and in fact 
they could pot afford it. 

“Tt was a turning-point in my life. My 
health was rather delicate. I had never 
earned more than a dollar a week in teaching 
a district school, and fully realized my own 
inability to accomplish much in the way of 
earning an education. I had such a passion- 
ate desire for knowledge, from infancy, that I 
had never before realized but that in some 
way my intellectual longings were to be grati- 
fied. I felt that a part of my life had gone 
out, and that the bright star of my existence 
had set, and henceforth there was nothing for 
me but to plod on mechanically, with a soul 
crushed and lifeless. I hardly need add, 
though I have never attended school since, 
that books and periodicals have done much 
to atone for it—thanks to the earnest and true 
men and women who write for them, thus 
reaching the common people. * * 

“ Boys néed the gentle, refining, and elevat- 
ing influence of their sisters, and the girls of 
the present generation ye mee need to feel 
that educated, earnest, practical men have so 


much confidence in their natural endowments 
as to consider them vn of an equal share 
in this great enterprise. It would give them 
stability of character, and a new impetus to 
cultivate in themselves all that would make 
them desirable companions for noble and 
learned men, ay, even more, help to fit them 
to become the mothers of a race worthy the 
destiny of American people. 

“Feeling as I do the importance of this 
movement to the youthof both sexes, not 
only of this generation, but those who are to 
follow in their footsteps, I do most earnest] 
entreat you not to leave usout. Let me add, 
in the name of justice and humanity, and the 
progress of the nineteenth century, do not 
crush out the little germ of self-respect that 
is taking root in the hearts of the women of 
America by so great an act of injustice.” 

The scrap of experience given with true 
pathos in this letter, indicates the heart-burn- 
ings and despair of many a poor girl who has 
seen the best means of discipline placed be 
yond her reach. “Reading, writing and 
arithmetic,” used to be thought sufficient for 
girls, while boys of the same family perchance 
were sent to college for a four years’ course, 
and then three or four additional years were 
allowed for professional discipline. When I 
consider the difficulties that have always stood 
in the way of women’s true education, I am 
struck with amazement, not that they do not 
know more, but that they know so much 
thoroughly. What opportunities have they 
had for the highest culture save what they 
have wrought out for themselves? At the 
age of sixteen, Margaret Fuller gathered 
around her a brilliant group of literary 
friends in Cambridge, where she had access 
to the college library, and reveled in the rich 
stores of French, German and English litera- 
ture ; but were the doors of Harvard open to 
her? No; even though two of her brothers 
afterward went honorably through that Col- 
lege under her supervision. When twenty- 
four years of age, and still intent upon study, 
instead of being safely sheltered within the 
walls of an University, where the cares of 
study might alone engage her attention, she 


was hemmed in by hindrances which would: 


have crushed ‘a less dauntless spirit. She 
wrote in March, 1834: 

“Four pupils are a serious and fatiguin 
charge for one of my somewhat ardent an 
impatient disposition. Five days in the week, 
I have given daily lessons in three languages, 
in geography and history, besides many exer- 
cises on alternate days. This has consumed 
often eight, always five hours of my day. 
There has been also a great deal of needle- 
work to do, which is now nearly finished, so 
that I shall not be obliged to pass my time 
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about it when everything looks beautiful, as 
Idid last summer. We have had very poor 
servants, and, for some time past, only one. 
My mother has been often ill. My grand- 
mother, who passed the winter with us, has 
been ill. Thus, you may imagine, as I am 
the only grown up daughter, that my time 
has been considerably taxed. But as, sad or 
merry, I must be always learning, I laid down 
a course of study at the beginning of winter, 
comprising certain subjects, about which I 
had always felt deficient. These were the 
history and geography of modern Europe, be- 
ginning the former in the fourteenth century ; 
the elements of architecture; the works of 
Alfieri, with his opinions on them ; the histori- 
cal and critical works of Goethe and Schiller, 
and the outlines of history of our own country.” 

Whocan wonder that undersucha herculean 
burden the outlines 6f womanly character 
should become somewhat distorted, or that 
the toiler should sink with its weight? On 
reading the appreciative biographical sketch 
of Charlotte Prince Dawes, written by T. W. 
Higginson, I was deeply moved at the pic- 
ture therein drawn of a gifted young woman’s 
struggles with poverty and illness in her en- 
deavor to attain high literary culture. In 
this effort her body failed, and a brilliant soul 

don. “She would always have been 
ampered,” said her biographer, “ by the want 
of early mental training, and by the absence of 
sound health.” For her no Yale or Harvard 
threw open its doors and bade her welcome; 
for her no State endowment or individual be- 
quest secured a scholarship in any first-class 
university. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, twenty-five years 
ago, was denied admission to all the medical 
schools of New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton ; but her great perseverance at last opened 
for her the doors of Geneva College, from 
which starting-point she has gone steadily on- 
ward to her present honored and influential 
position. But it is needless to multiply ex- 
amples. Their name is legion. Furthermore, 
there is a change going on in public opinion 
which will ultimately make the education of 
girls of paramount importance in the estima- 
ff tion of all classes. God —_ the day of this 

awakening. Vassar College is one of the 
signs of its coming; and another is the uni- 
versal agitation of the question: “Shall wo- 
men learn the alphabet?” with all its correla- 
tives and consequences. Thirty-four graduates 
went forth from Vassar College at this year’s 
close, and they, with the Alumni of past and 
future years, will represent a higher type of 
womanhood. Let woman be truly educated, 
and we may confidently og ap a higher 
type of humanity, since she is the Mother of 
the Race. 
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Because this mighty power to sway the des- 
tinies of the world is garnered up in the na- 
ture of woman, she should be educated and 
nee to the fullest extent of her capa- 

ilities and claims. All the advantages that 
ever accrue to human beings in the best state 
of society should be secured to her without 
reserve or limitation, that she may stand side 
by side with the noblest and most cultured ; 
for on her thorough development and perfect 
freedom depend her own happiness and the 
redemption and elevation of mankind.— Ban- 
ner of Light. 


———_>-~6—- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SEVENTH MONTH. 










1868. 1869. 
Rain during some portion o 
Ce BE BOR icscce ncccessescs 13 days. | 13 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day.....| O ‘ os 
Cloudy, without storms...... a « = 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 8 ‘ em 
~ 3y “ | 31 “ce 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 1868. 1869. 


(a 





Mean temperature of 7th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|80.94 deg. |76.54 deg. 
Highest point attained during 


WOME ccccccconcce coves esesssce- 98.00 ‘* (97.50 * 
Lowest do. do. do.|69.00 “ (62.00 * 
Rat during the month, do.| 3.51 in. 2.88 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for 1868 and 5 for 1869. 1782 2098 








Average of the mean temperature of 7th 
month for the past eighty years.......... \75.76 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that| 
entire period, 1798-1838........00. sess 
Lowest mean of temperature during that! 
entire period, 1816..........00.cesesees o20e168.00 §¢ 
In reference to the deaths, deduct one-fifth from 
this year’s number, and they will stand thus—1782 
for 1868, against 1680 for 1869. Very few cases of 
coup de soliel have occurred during the month under 
review the present year, while last year, from the 
4th to the 25th inclusive, one hundred and one deaths 
had taken place from that cause! And as to the 
temperature, it will be seen it has been Jower in every 
phase than last year, although about three-quarters 
of a degree above the average for the past eighty years. 
&th mo. 1, 1869. J. M. Extis, 


81.00 ‘ 





STRANGE FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 


Lightning, like light, furnishes another 
wonderful succession of marvels. How deli- 
cate, how subtle! It performs its work some- 
times with scarcely atouch. Bodies have 
been killed by lightning, and they have not 
given the slightest trace of any wound or scar 
—no slight touch of a burn or contusion, no 
hint of the way by which the bird sprang from 
its confinement. Delicate and most subtle, 
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we have said, has often been-its work. Think 
of it melting a bracelet from a lady’s wrist, 
yet leaving the wrist untouched ; think of its 
melting a pair of crystal goblets suddenly, 
without breaking them. Arago.tells how the 
lightning one day visited the shop of a Sua- 
bian cobbler, and did not touch the artisan, 
but magnetized all his tools. One can well 
imagin the immense dismay of the poor fel- 
low; his hammer, pincers, and aw! attract- 
ed all the needles pine, and tacks and nails, 
and caused them to adhere firmly to the tools. 
We read of a merchant of Wakefield, who 
had placed in the corner of his room a box 
of knives and forks, and iron tools, destined 
to be sent to the colonies; in came the light- 
ning, struck open the box, spread all the arti- 
cles on the floor, and it was found, when they 
were picked up, that every one had acquired 
new properties—they had all been affected by 
the subtle touch of the current. ‘Some re- 
mained intact, others were melted, but they 
had all been rendered more or less magnetic, 
so that there was not a single nail in the box 
but might have served the purpose of a mari- 
ner’s compass.—Lclectic dnd Congregational 
Review. ‘ 


ITEMS. 
A wecro has been admitted to the bar in Florida. 


Tuareg colored men have been appointed on the 
Washington police, causing much commotion among 


the politicians there. 

An Unsroken TruecrarHic Circuit was made, 
and messages were sent, on a Sunday night, last 
month, from Houston, Texas, to Helena, Montana. 
Telegrams between these places went via New Or- 
leans, Mobile, Knoxville, Washington, New York, 
Chicago, and Salt Lake City, and the entire length 
of route was 4,786 miles. Had the San Francisco 
operator not been out of the office, he would have 
been drawn into the circuit, amd the length ex- 
tended from Salt Lake City a thousand miles more. 
The weather was very favorable and the wires were 
in good condition.—Azxchange Paper. 


Tae Coot WeatueR which prevails at present in 
Europe and America has, among other causes, been 
attributed to the unusual number of spots now to 
be observed on the sun’s disk. Father Secchi, the 
learned Italian astronomer, has sent a communica- 
tion to the Giornale di Roma, stating that the sup 
has arrived ‘‘at a period of an unusual prevalence 
of spots. On the morning of July 7th, thirty-three 
principal ones were counted, disposed in seven or 
eight groups. Their number is rapidly approach- 
ing a maximum. The whole surface of the lumi- 
nary is covered with them, and it appeared several 
times to present the aspect of a mass of white flakes 
on an ash-colored ground.” 


Tue HEAT in the East Indies during the present 
stmmer is reported to be very excessive. Apoplexy 
and cholera have been very fatal both tothe English 
residents and the natives, and many villages have 
been entirely depopulated. The rainy season, how- 
ever, at the last accounts, Was commencing with a 
violent monsoon, and it was an icipated that the 
intense heat would abate. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


CaRsouic actp is just now the favorite disinfectant, 
Mixed with lime it makes what chemists call a car. 
bolale—this is death to all bad odors. A use to 
which ca:bolic acid has lately been applied, is in 
the preparation of a paper saturated with a dilute 
solution of it, for the purpose of wrapping up ani- 
mal substances, such as fresh meats, etc. These 
are preserved perfectly for a considerable length of 
time, and the odor of the carbolic acid is dissipated 
in the cooking. 

ArtiFiciat Licut.—It is reported that two French 
chemists have recently perfected processes by which 
oxygen can be obtained from common air at so low 
a rate of expense that the brilliant Drummond 
light may be made available for ordinary use. The 
magnesium wire now used to burn in a hydrogen 
flame is very expensive, and though yielding an 
intense light, is better suited to photography than 
the illumination of dwellings. It is reported, how- 
ever, that the recent experiments show that zircon 
will emit a mild light without consuming in the 
flame, and that thus a large part of the expense now 
required by the use of magnesium will be obviated. 

FemaLe Epocation.—The trustees of the Cornell 
University, it is reported, have decided to admit one 
hundred girls, and are devising means for their 
employment, that they, like the male pupils, might, 
by their own labor, pay the whole or part of their 
expenses for board and education. A few, it is 
thought, can at once be received and placed at do- 
mestic work of different kinds. An offer has re- 
cently been made by a prominent business college 
in New York city to instruct fifty women in book- 
keeping without charge. 


Tuk only collegiate inatitution founded and owned 
by colored men in North America is Wilberforce 
University, at Xenia, Ohio, founded in 1863. Al- 
though having a colored man at its head, and two 
colored professors, it has two white professors, and 
admits blacks and whites to its classes with equal 
freedom. The college building was burned to the 
ground April 14, 1865, by an incendiary. The 
trustees are laboring to rebuild it at a cost of about 
$35,000, which they look to the triends of the 
struggling negro to give them. It is to aid the 
colored men to arise and educate and Christianize 
themselves. 

A METEOR recently exploded near Elkhorn, Wis., 
and deposited on the ground a mass resembling the 
cellular slag from an iron furnace. A circular 
space 66 feet in diameter was covered with this 
substance, which presented the appearance of having 
fallen in a hot fluid mass, spatteriog around the 
scoriz after it had struck. 

‘lug TRANSPORNATION @F Fruit from,California to 
the East is engaging the attention of the managers 
of the Central Pacific Railway, who have ordered 
the construction of fifty cars to be used in this busi- 
ness. The cars are to be kept cool by fuunel air- 
pump ventilators, wire screens and cross-bars, 80 
that the fruit may be stowed in such a way as W 
receive a plentiful supply of fresh air. In this way 
it is believed that grapes, pears and other fruits can 
be sent in good condition to the Atlantic States. 
With the rate of transportation at $12.52, gold, per 
hundred pounds, it is believed grapes can be sent 
from San Francisco to New York for $15 per hun- 
dred pounds, and retailed at 25 cents a pound, 
yielding a handsome profit, 

Co-opgsraTive housekeeping is soon to be under- 
taken in Cambridge, Mass. A number of ladies 
have agreed to try the experiment of a store-room, 
bakery, kitchen, and laundry, on the co-operative 
principle 





